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ABSTRACT 

This research brief highlights data from surveys of 
college administrators on the status of assessment policies and 
practices. The surveys addressed approaches to assessment, external 
mandates prompting as'essment activity, skills or outcomes that are 
being assessed, assessment methods and procedures, and use of 
assessment results. The surveys found that about 80 percent of 
colleges report that they are conducting some form of student 
assessment. Fewer than 20 percent of large research universities 
assess growth in academic skills or personal development. Assessment 
mostly takes the form of measuring basic college-level skills and 
higher-order writing skills. For the future, colleges expect to give 
more attention to critical thinking, problem solving skills, and 
long-term outcomes. Colleges are using assessment results for 
curriculum planning and program evaluation more often than for 
reports to external constituencies. Implications of the survey 
findings are discussed. A table compares 1988 and 1990 responses to 
surveys on assessment. Contains 5 reference notes, 3 data resources, 
and 12 references. (JDD) 
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THE CAMPUS PERSPECTIVE 
ON ASSESSMENT 
Approaches 

Campuses are taking a variety of approaches to as- 
sessing student learning; there is no clear consensus on 
what activities constitute assessment. 

In their survey of large research universities, Ory 
and Parker reported that in 1988 the most common 
form of assessment was the administration of one-time, 
pre-admission, standardized tests tor placement pur- 
poses. 

Nevertheless, experts in assessment agree that mea- 
sures of student outcomes should look at student 
growth over time, and that the change and develop- 
ment of students should be the focus of assessment 
efforts. However, even in two-year institutions there is 
little systemmatic follow-up of student learning out- 
comes. In a 1988 survey of members of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 15 per- 
cent or fewer institutions made entry-exit comparisons 
of students' skills in such areas as reading, writing, and 
mathematics. 

Most commonly, current assessment efforts focus on 
individual programs or on particular aspects of student 
performance. For instance, many campuses have insti- 
tuted senior-year projects and/or comprehensive 
exams to measure student learning in a particular field 
of study. But colleges are attempting also to assess skills 
and competencies, such as writing and critical think- 
ing, that transcend individual courses or disciplines. 

While individual faculty have been assessing student 
learning for many years, the new emphasis in assess- 
ment is on a coordinated, institution-wide program of 
measuring student outcomes relevant to the institu- 
tion's goals. This approach is highlighted in a recent 
survey of two-year institutions which studied assess- 
ment in three areas: academic progress and employ- 
ment outcomes; student learning outcomes; and stu- 
dent satisfaction outcomes. Respondents were asked 
how important each area should be for measuring over- 
all institutional effectiveness. 

Assessment methods and instruments vary by in- 
stitution and according to what is being measured. 
Paper-and-pendl teste, whether in the form of locally 
developed or nationally standardized examinations, 
are used widely. Other assessment methods, such as 
portfolio evaluation or performance-based techniques, 
long used in some disciplines, are gaining wider accep- 
tance. The following examples illustrate the scope and 
direction of campus programs. 

• Alverno College has an extensive assessment pro- 
gram directed by faculty and aimed at individual 
student learning. Advisors assist students frc:n 
the beginning of their programs to compile a port- 
folio of exemplary papers, projects, and video- 
taped performances, as well as the results of such 
other exercises as open-ended interviews and psy- 
chological personality inventories. These internal 
measures are supplemented by standardized in- 
struments or professional evaluation. 



• At the University of Tennessee, the focus of assess- 
ment efforts is program evaluation, and assess- 
ment is linked to performance funding — the state 
allocates funding on the basis of change in test 
scores and other data reported by the university. 

• At Northeast Missouri State, assessment ap- 
proaches evolved over time. Early efforts centered 
on the use of standardized tests to produce "value 
added" student outcomes, which demonstrate 
that the institution's programs improve students' 
knowledge and abilities. Nov/ the university has 
adopted more qualitative methods and is seeking 
broader outcomes. 2 

Assessment Is Not a 
'Flash in the Pan' 

Survey findings confirm observers' opinions that, far 
from being either a flash in the pan or the concern of 
only those states with legislative mandates, assessment 
activity is flourishing on most of the nation's campuses. 

• According to the 1990 Campus Trends survey, almost 
eight out of ten colleges and universities say they 
have assessment activities underway. 

• Most campuses that have not already instituted 
procedures for assessing student learning are 
planning to do so: nearly eight out of ten institu- 
tions say they expect to introduce some form of 
assessment in the next few years. 

• At two-year institutions, all three areas of assess- 
ment surveyed — academic and employment out- 
comes, student learning outcomes, and student 
satisfaction outcomes — are expected to increase in 
importance in the next three to five years. 

Attitudes Toward Assessment 

Attitudes toward assessment vary. The majority (al- 
beit a clim one) of senior academic officers agree that 
assessment has the potential to "significantly improve 
undergraduate education." Administrators increasing- 
ly agree that some measures of effectiveness should be 
used as a condition of accreditation. 

External Mandates 

• Clearly, external mandates have prompted a signif- 
icant portion of the recent assessment activity on 
campus. In 1989, administrators at two-fifths of all 
institutions — and one-half of public institutions — 
reported that assessment activities were "mainly a 
response to external mandates." 

On the other hand, as assessment activities have 
proliferated, concern about the possible misuse of as- 
sessment results and inappropriate assessment meth- 
ods has persisted (figure 1). 

• In 1990, some 73 percent of respondents (roughly 
the same proportion as four years earlier) said 
campus officials feared that external agencies 
would misuse assessment results. 



Figure 1 

Administrator's Attitude Toward Assessment, 1986 and 1990 
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Effectiveness for Accreditors 




Percent 

Source: American Council on Education, 1990 



• There appears to be a growing consensus that stan- 
dardized tests are inadequate for measuring stu- 
dent learning in a particular program or institu- 
tion. In 1990, 70 percent of administrators, up from 
38 percent in 1986, said the use of nationally stan- 
dardized tests for purposes of student assessment 
"risks distorting the educational process." 

• Despite these reservations on the part of adminic- 
trators, survey results show that both the use of 
locally developed instruments and collaboration 
with other institutions regarding assessment activ- 
ities are r- the rise. 

• Two-thirds of large, research universities stated 
that external mandates from accrediting agencies, 
state legislatures, and boards of regents were the 
driving force for new types of assessment activities 
on their campuses. 

• More than half of all public institutions (53 percent 
of two-year institutions and 55 percent of four-year, 
institutions) say there are state-required proce- 
dures. 

• More than half of all institutions report that assess- 
ment practices have been incorporated in self-stud- 
ies for regional accrediting agencies. 

• While external factors such as state mandates and 
the requirements of accrediting boards were seen 
as important motivating factors at community col- 
leges, the adoption of assessment techniques was 
also seen by many as initiated by standard man- 
agement practice. 

Nevertheless, as Campus Trends findings make clear, 
these mandates do not explain the array of assessment 
activities in place or in the planning stage at most 



independent institutions. These institutions generally 
are exempted from state mandates, although they must 
meet similar accrediting criteria. Almost eight out of 
ten independent institutions have assessment activi- 
ties underway, and more than two out of three expect 
some form of assessment to be introduced, in the next 
few years. 

What Skills Or Outcomes 
Are Being Assessed? 

Most student assessment to date has focused on 
testing basic college-level skills such as English and 
mathematics, and measuring the attainment of higher- 
order writing skills. Less widespread are efforts to 
assess the results of a general education curriculum, to 
measure other higher-order skills, or to assess changes 
in student values and attitudes. A sizable minority, 
particularly among two-year colleges, rely on out- 
comes measures such as advancement to further edu- 
cation, completion of intended program or degree, job 
placement rates, and student satisfaction with faculty 
and curriculum. 

Nevertheless, when asked about assessment activi- 
ties currently being planned, college administrators 
say they are giving primary attention to assessments of 
critical thinking and problem-solving skills, and of 
long-term (five- to fifteen-year) outcomes of graduates 
(figure 2). 

• About two-thirds of institutions today say they are 
assessing students' basic college-level skills. How- 
ever, this is not occurring across the board. Two- 
year colleges are more than twice as likely as doc- 
toral-granting institutions (76 percent versus 32 
percent) to have basic skills assessments in place. 
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• Over half (54 percent) of two-year colleges antici- 
pate that the priority given to the assessment of 
student-learning outcomes will increase in the next 
three to five years. 

• Roughly half (47 percent) of institutions report that 
they assess students' writing abilities. Again, this 
varies among different types of institutions- 
greater proportions of two-year, baccalaureate and 
comprehensive schools are doing so than are doc- 
toral-level institutions. 

• One-quarter of all colleges and universities say 
they test student learning in general education 
subjects. About 9 percent of doctoral institutions 
are doing so, compared to 24 percent for two-year, 
29 percent for baccalaureate, and 28 percent for 
comprehensive institutions. 

• About a quarter of institutions report assessing 
student knowledge in a major. Four-year public 
colleges (31 percent) and comprehensive institu- 
tions (33 percent) are more likely to do so than 
doctoral-level institutions (21 percent) or indepen- 
dent institutions (23 percent). 

• One-fifth or fewer institutions are measuring skills 
in critical thinking, quantitative problem-solving, 
or oral communication; baccalaureate colleges are 
the most likely to do so. However, nearly half of 
institutions are planning assessments directed to 
critical thinking skills. 



• One-third or fewer institutions are using student 
outcomes measures such as the percentage of stu- 
dents going on for further education, job place- 
ment rates, on-the-job performance, or alumni rat- 
ings of the institution. However, two-year colleges 
make greater-than-average use of these measures: 
Forty-four percent monitor their graduates' job 
placement rates and forty-three percent use gradu- 
ate ratings. In the next three to five years, two-year 
colleges expect that outcome measures such as per- 
cent of students completing their intended pro- 
gram, percent finding employment in their field of 
study, and employer satisfaction with graduates 
will be of most importance. 

• One-quarter of all colleges and universities are 
assessing long-term outcomes of graduates. Close 
to half of institutions are planning to undertake 
assessment in this area. 

Assessment Methods and Procedures 

Colleges are making use of a variety of methods and 
instruments to assess student ieaming and other out- 
comes. 

• Almost one-third seek evidence of demonstrated 
proficiency through a student performance or 
portfolio evaluation. 

• Almost one-quarter use pre- and post-tests tied to 
individual courses. Two-year colleges are the most 
frequent users (32 percent) of these tests. 



Figure 2 

Areas of Student Learning Assessed at Colleges and Universities, 1989 
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• Some 26 percent of all colleges and universities use 
locally developed tests other than course exams. 

• Standardized tests such as ACTs and SATs are 
used by 28 percent and 26 percent, respectively, of 
institutions. Twenty-six percent use other nation- 
ally standardized test instruments. ASSET is com- 
monly used in two-year colleges. 

• Seventeen percent report using the ACT College 
Outcome Measures Program (COMP), a group of 
assessment instruments that assess general knowl- 
edge and skills derived from a general education 
program. 

• Only 14 percent of all institutions (24 percent of 
public four-year institutions) administer minimum 
competency or "rising junior" tests to their stu- 
dents. 

• Graduate Record Exams (GREs) are used by 12 
percent of all institutions, including 34 percent of 
comprehensive universities and 28 percent of doc- 
toral universities. 

Assessment Focuses on Entry-Level 
Skills, Not Outcomes 

The assessment "movement" notwithstanding, as- 
sessment on many campuses remains largely in the 
traditional domain of placement testing. Both ACE 
findings and a recent survey of large research univer- 
sities 3 suggest that many assessment activities focus on 
attainment of entry-level skills using, for instance, 
standardized tests such as the SAT or ACT, or compe- 
tency exams in writing, foreign language, and basic 
skills. At two-year colleges, student learning skills as- 
sessments also generally take place upon entry and 
focus on basic skills. 

The use of outcome measures to assess academic or 
personal growth during the college experience is much 
less frequent. Relatively few institutions require a dem- 
onstration of mastery of general knowledge, knowl- 
edge in one's major, or attainment of higher-order 
skills. Even scarcer are measures of personal develop- 
ment that track changes in student values or attitudes. 
However, a substantial number of institutions reported 
in Campus Trends that they are moving toward such 
outcomes data. In tha two-year college survey, institu- 
tions were asked to identify which of six "process 
skills" they assessed, including such areas as critical 
thinking and self-understanding. Between seven to 
eighteen percent of these institutions reported assess- 
ing one or more of these skill areas. 

Hew Are Assessment Results 
Being Used? 

Educators are right to be concerned as to whether or 
not the recent flurry of assessment activities has gener- 
ated more heat than light. To date, about three-quarters 
of Campus Trends respondents have made some use of 



assessment information. Community colleges and 
public four-year institutions have made the heaviest 
use of such data. 

How are the results of campus assessments being 
used? When queried, campus administrators report 
such data are mainly being used for internal purposes 
— incorporated in program and curriculum planning 
and review or reported to internal constituencies, such 
as faculty and students (figure 3). 

Of those institutions that have made use of assess- 
ment information: 

• In 1990, 85 percent use the results for program and 
curriculum evaluation. 

• Almost three out of four have made changes in the 
curriculum on the basis of assessment information . 

• In two-year institutions, three out of four use the 
results for institutional planning. 

• Fifty-six percent provide feedback in some form to 
students. Ninety percent have reported results to 
faculty and administrators. 

More than half of the institutions using assessment 
results have reported them to state boards or agencies. 
Community colleges and public four-year institutions 
are the most likely to use assessment data this way; 
however, even among these institutions internal use of 
assessment information is more prevalent. 

A recent study of two-year colleges makes an impor- 
tant distinction between those institutions that as- 
sessed certain outcomes and those that both assessed 
outcomes and used that information to assess institu- 
tional effectiveness. Nearly half (46 percent) of two- 
year institutions indicated that they do not use any 
student learning outcomes measures for the purpose of 
assessing institutional effectiveness. 

The two-year college study also found that institu- 
tions that have a coordinator(s) for institutional effec- 
tiveness and student outcome assessment actually use 
twice as many measures as those with no coordinator 
or only a coordinator for institutional effectiveness. 



Figure 3 

How Assessment Results Are Used, 1990 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Many, if not most, institutions have come aboard the 
assessment wagon. All but nine states now have re- 
quirements for some form of assessment by public 
institutions. The level of activity in the field is amply 
demonstrated by a flurry of new publications and four 
national conferences devoted to assessment issues that 
have drawn a substantial number of participants. 

In two-year colleges, many institutions expect as- 
sessment programs to be given high priority in the next 
three to five years. A recent report states, "(while) 
there is considerable diversity in where we are now 
with respect to using student outcome measures to 
assess institutional effectiveness. . .there is little dis- 
agreement with where we want to be in the very near 
future . " 4 Fully 54 percent of two-year institutions antic- 
ipate a greater emphasis on using student learning 
skills measures to assess institutional effectiveness. 

Colleges seek to fit assessment to both internal needs 
and the demands of external constituencies in an at- 
tempt to satisfy the dual goals of improved teaching 
and learning, and, greater public accountability. With 
regard to the latter goal, administrators' attitudes sug- 
gest that serious impediments to the adoption of as- 
sessment procedures still remain. 

Although some of the initial fear and hostility re- 
garding the accountability movement has abated, ad- 
ministrators' concerns reflect a persisting confusion 
about who oversees assessment and what the legiti- 
mate uses of assessment results might be. Both faculty 
and administrators fear that assessment results will be 
used against them instead of being used in a positive 
sense as tools to improve performance. These are is- 
sues that need discussion at the campus level and that 
institutions and state boards must resolve together. 

In addition to a plethora of state mandates, cam- 
puses have accrediting agencies to answer to. The U.S. 
Department of Education issued regulations effective 
September 1988 that require all accrediting bodies to 
seek outcomes information from institutions. There are 
certain to be new pressures on campuses from this 
source. 

State governments are likely to increase their empha- 
sis on assessment as a result of recommendations in a 
recently issued report from the National Governors' 
Association. In that report, a strong call for accountabil- 
ity from the educational system was issued. The gover- 
nors state that the educational system must be perfor- 
mance-oriented and it must be accountable, with "real 
rewards for high performance and significant conse- 
quences for failure." Specifically touching upon higher 
education, the report urges states to have public post- 
secondary institutions "define what students should 
learn and hold institutions accountable for the results." 
In the area of teacher education programs, the report 
recommends that states take immediate steps to turn 
around inadequate programs and terminate them if the 
institution fails to take corrective action. 5 



Further, both the National Governors' Association 
and Congress are working towards the establishment 
of a national group to monitor the achievement of na- 
tional educational goals. Colleges and universities may 
well express concern about how progress in higher ed- 
ucation will be assessed and what measures will be 
used. 

New or expanded assessment activity on campus 
will demand resources — to implement programs and 
to take corrective action. As the study of two-year 
institutions reported, those with both a coordinator for 
institutional effectiveness and a coordinator for stu- 
dent outcome assessment actually use more assess- 
ment data. If, for instance, the focus within an institu- 
tion or a state system is on entry-level assessment, 
more funds and resources will likely be devoted to 
remediation on those campuses. 

In order for assessment of student learning out- 
comes to become accepted by faculty, they must be 
involved in the development of appropriate measures 
and they must recognize the benefits of using the as- 
sessment method. To encourage faculty to become 
fully involved, the reward structure must acknowledge 
their assessment efforts. 

In 1990, almost half (47 percent) of college adminis- 
trators cite "program quality" as one of the most impor- 
tant challenges facing the institution in the coming 
years {Campus Trends, 1990). If this is the case, then, 
concern about quality will continue to motivate assess- 
ment activities on college campuses and increase the 
pressure to use assessment results to make demonstra- 
ble improvements in both teaching and learning. 
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1. Diane F. Halpem, ed. Student Outcomes Assessment: What 
Institutions Stand to Gain (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1987), 3. 

2. Conversation with Pat Hutchings, American Association 
for Higher Education, October 1989. 

3. JohnC. Ory and Stephanie A. Parker, "Assessment Activ- 
ities at Large, Research Universities," Research in Higher 
Education (August 1989): 379. 

4. Susan Cooper Cowart, A Survey on Using Student Outcomes 
Measures to Assess Institutional Effectiveness: Final Report: 
1988 Survey ofAACJC Institutions (American College Test- 
ing Program, 19v0), 54. 

5. National Governors' Association, Educating America: State 
Strategies for Achieving the National Education Goals: Report of 
the Task Force on Education (Washington, D.C.: National 
Governors' Association, 1990), 8, 25. 



RESOURCES 

American Association for Higher Education Assessment 
Forum. Convenes an annual conference, commissions and 
publishes papers, and provides a national directory of as- 
sessment programs and projects. For more information, con- 
tact Barbara Wright, Forum director, at One Dupont Circle, 
Suite 600, Washington, D C. 20036, (202) 293-6440. 

"Assessment Update: Progress, Trends, and Practices in 
Higher Education," quarterly newsletter edited by Trudy 
Banta, director of the Center for Assessment Research and 
Development, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, and pub- 
lished by Jossey-Bass, 350 Sansome St., San Francisco, CA 
94101-1310, (415) 433-1767. 

Campus Trends is an annual survey of college and univer- 
sity administrators conducted by the American Council on 
Education. It is designed to provide timely information on 
current practices in American higher education and focuses 
on variables such as: enrollment and finances, faculty, curric- 
ulum, institutional status, student assessment, and chal- 
lenges of the future. Campus Trends, 1990 is available for $10 
for ACE members and $13 for nonmembers (earlier issues 
are $5 for members and $8 for nonmembers) from ACE, 
Division of Policy Analysis and Research, One Dupont Cir- 
cle, Washington, D.C. 20036, (202) 939-9450. 
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